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study of the hair worms now asserts that the larvae of the Gordii 
do not select their hosts ; they encyst themselves and become 
developed in the most different animals (batrachians, fishes, crus- 
taceans, Arachnida, insects and mollusks). It is, therefore, by no 
means the case that the larvae of the hair worms are parasites 
peculiar to insects ; they probably most frequent fishes, and only 
exceptionally infest terrestrial animals, and only these when acci- 
dentally exposed to water, many insects, as ground beetles, man- 
tidae, grasshoppers and locusts perishing in this way ; the Gordii 
in them being set at liberty. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Anthropological Society of Washington. — On the 10th 
of February, 1879, at the invitation of Dr. J. Meredith Toner, 
Col. Garrick Mallery, U.S.A., and Prof. Otis T. Mason, a few 
gentlemen interested in the study of man, met in the Smithsonian 
Institution to devise a method of mutual improvement. The 
effort resulted in the formation of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, with Maj. J. W. Powell for president, Dr. Elmer R. 
Reynolds, recording secretary, and Otis T. Mason, corresponding 
secretary. The purpose of the members being to compare notes 
upon their different fields of research, the organization had no 
pretentious designs. It is not yet decided whether the journal 
will be published, inasmuch as the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Bureau of Ethnology afford ample opportunities of preserving 
all papers of permanent value. 

The following is a list of papers read from the foundation of 
the society to the end of the year 1879 : 

1. Indian Pictographs. G. K. Gilbert. 

2. Aztec and Guatemalan Antiquities. Otis T. Mason. 

3. Arrow-making, Frank H. Gushing. 

4. Color Blindness. Dr. Swan M. Burnett. 

5. Prehistoric Archaeology. Wills de Hass. 

6. Indian Color Names. A. S. Gatschet. 

7. Indian Pictographs. Miles Rock. 

8. French and Indian Half-breeds. Dr. Victor Havard, U.S.A. 

9. Indian Color Names. Albert S. Gatschet. 

10. Comparative Mythology of the Indies. Col. Garrick Mallery, U.S.A. 

11. Aboriginal Cemeteries near Piscataway, Md. Dr. Elmer R. Reynolds. 

12. The Zoological Relationship of Man. Prof. Theodore N. Gill. 

13. The Sign Language of the N. A. Indians. Col. Garrick Mallery, U.S.A. 

14. Poisoned Weapons of the N. A. Indians. Dr. Wm. J. Hoffman. 

15. Fertilizers employed by the N. A. Indians. G. Browne Goode. 

16. Comparison of a written language with one that is spoken only. Otis T. 

Mason. 

17. Aboriginal Shell Mounds at Pope's Creek. Dr. Elmer R. Reynolds. 

18. Ancient Maps of N. America. John C. Lang. 

19. Comparison of Forest and Geological changes in the Tropics. Miles Rock. 

20. Estimation of the age of Prehistoric Remains. Capt. Edwin P. Lull, U.S.N. 

21. Turtle-back Celts and their Uses. Dr. Elmer R. Reynolds. 

22. Aboriginal Shell-heaps on South River, Md. J. D. McGuire. 

23. Unclassed Disc-shaped Implements from Benning's, D. C. Dr. Elmer R. 

Reynolds. 

24. A Strange old Chart. Lt. Com. W. Bainbridge Hoff, U.S.N. 

•Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 
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The Davenport Academy. — The Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Davenport, Iowa, has just issued Part n of Vol. n, from July, 
1877, to December, 1878, and Part 1 Vol. in, to January 1, 1879. 
Wherever Prof. J. D. Putnam and Dr. C. C. Parry are to be found, 
one reasonably expects to hear of entomology and botany, and 
the volumes before us are largely indebted to these gentlemen for 
what they contain of lasting value. A goodly space, however, is 
devoted to what immediately concerns this department, as the fol- 
lowing list of papers will show : 
Vou 11 : 

Exploration of Mounds on the farm of Col. Wm. Allen. W. H. Pratt. 
Examination of a large Mound in Jackson county, Iowa. Rev. J. Gass. 
A review of the published statements regarding the Mound at Payson, Utah. 

By Dr. E. Palmer. 
Inscribed Rocks in Cleona Township. Rev. J. Gass. 
Report on the Mounds of Jackson County. Rev. J. Gass. 
Left-handedness in the City Schools. W. H. Pratt. 
Mound No. II, Cook's farm, and an Inscribed Tablet. C. E. Harrison. 
The Shell Mounds of Florida. W. W. Calkins. 
Curious relic from the Cook farm. W. H. Pratt. 
On the East Davenport Mounds. A. D. Churchill. 
Mound near Moline, 111. Rev. J. Gass and Dr. R. J. Farquharson. 
Exploration of Indian Graves. Rev. J. Gass. 
Elephant and Bear Pipes, illustrated. 

Most of these communications are, for the present of local 
interest. The time will soon come, however, when these special 
labors will be generalized into a consistent system embracing the 
archaeology of our entire continent. On pages 156-162, Vol. 11, 
Mr. Pratt describes shell beds in the vicinity of Daven'port, which 
he considers to be of natural formation. It would be well for 
some of our shell-heap friends to look into the matter. To dis- 
cover that natural causes had cooperated with man in building 
mounds and shell heaps, would affect materially our theories con- 
cerning both. Dr. Palmer, pages 167-172 takes entirely too 
much notice of a canard concerning giants and mummy wheat. 
The description of the mode of building up the mound is excel- 
lent, and Dr. Palmer has the credit of being the first to draw 
attentipn to these tent mounds. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
no respectable journal will hereafter help to propagate archaeo- 
logical weeds. The short paper by Mr. W. H. Pratt on left- 
handedness, p. 186, is an excellent contribution to a special sub- 
ject. The paper of Mr. Harrison, pages 221-224, touches on a 
topic of absorbing interest. The late Prof. Henry was in the 
habit of calling all observations which did not readily fall into 
some known class, outstanding phenomena. The tablets of 
Davenport and the more recently discovered elephant pipes are, 
at present, outstanding phenomena. We may provisionally enu- 
merate the groups of objects in one of which they must go: I. 
It has been said that they are downright frauds. The veracity of 
the many scientific gentlemen in the Academy which has been 
staked upon the genuineness of the finds, forbids such a conclu- 
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sion. 2. In a late number of the American Art Review, Mr. F. 
W. Putnam draws attention to an Egyptian idol in a Florida 
mound, and after weighing the evidence, inclines to believe it a 
" plant." If the Davenport tablets and pipes are clever " plants," 
some very shrewd gentlemen have been hoaxed, but really it is 
unkind to harbor such thoughts if there is any other possible 
explanation of the phenomena. 3. While many of the mounds 
of this continent are of unknown antiquity, it is proved beyond a 
doubt that many are quite recent. It is within the range of pos- 
sibility that the mounds at Cook's farm were constructed after the 
Indians had received from the Catholic missionaries an idea of 
recording events upon bark, stone, metal, etc. 4. Granting the 
Asiatic origin of the Mound-builders, it is not inconceivable that 
the recollection of the elephant and of written characters, which 
play such a prominent part in the civilization of Asia, should have 
been brought to this continent and permanently recorded in stone. 

5. It is yet an open question whether man existed on this conti- 
nent contemporaneously with the mastodon, or. what amounts to 
the same thing, whether the. mastodon survived until man had 
appeared in America. If such had been true, we have in our 
elephant pipes another graphic witness of this acquaintanceship. 

6. The theory that these graphic signs and images are only unde- 
signed coincidences will close our list of conjectures for the pres- 
ent regarding these truly wonderful objects. The paper of Mr. 
Calkins on the Florida Shell-mounds has interested us very much. 
This branch of archaeology is now being thoroughly worked up 
by Le Baron, Gilman, Walker and others, under the patronage of 
the Peabody Museum and the United States Fish Commission. 
The latest testimony is rather unfavorable to the cannibal theory. 

Anthropology in France. — The second number of the Revue 
d' Anthropologic for 1880 is up to the standard both in its original 
articles and in its reviews. The following list of original papers 
shows how completely the area of anthropology is covered by 
our colleagues in France: Essai d'Anthropometrie (comparison 
of the bi-trochanterian diameter of the human body with the 
bi-iliac diameter) by Charles Fere ; Essai sur les methodes nu- 
meriques qui permettent d'apprecie la fecondite et la vitalite, by 
Charles Richet ; Sur la transformism, by Dr. Perier; Recherches 
anthropometriques sur les effets de la gymnastique d'entraine- 
ment, by Drs. Chassange and Dally; Ethnologie du Portugal, by 
M. J.-J. Da Silva Amada. 

The observations of Dr. Fere were made upon 133 males and 
67 females. Without attempting to repeat his processes, we may 
give some of the author's results. There is no fixed relation be- 
tween the width of the skull and of the pelvis, notwithstanding 
M. Pruner-Bey thinks that the form of the cranium agrees with 
that of the thorax and of the pelvis in well marked races. Again, 
while the proportions of the diameter of the skull and of the bi- 
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acromial diameter decrease gradually and in a quite regular man- 
ner in both sexes as the height increases, and they are generally 
less in females, the bi-iliac and the bi-trochanterian diameters 
present numerous variations. Dr. Richet, in his paper on fecun- 
dity, discusses the relation of vitality to fecundity by means of a 
series of algebraic formulae. The chief merit of the communica- 
tion is the emphasis given to the fact that the mere counting of 
the offspring of a single generation of mulattoes is not a correct 
guide to their fecundity. It is well known that very feeble mothers 
frequently have many children, all of whom perish in childhood, 
while vigorous mothers, less fecund, raise all their children, and 
thus contribute to the succeeding generation a proportional num- 
ber of fathers and mothers. It will be seen at once that the 
question of the permanence of hybrids depends quite as much on 
the vitality of the offspring as upon the fecundity of the mothers. 
Dr. Perier, in his note on evolution, calls attention to the fact that 
the theory of " transformism " has been received with greater 
enthusiasm in England and Germany than in France, the land of 
its birth. The author inclines to compliment his countrymen for 
this state of things, and, for himself, is happy " to be among the 
number of those who bow before the inaccessible unknown, and 
who prefer the philosophic doubt to conceptions however lofty 
they may be, which are, after all, only learned errors." The fol- 
lowing paper on anthropometry applied to gymnastic training 
treats of that practical side of our science which answers the 
question cut bono asked every minute by those practical people 
who have the bills to pay. The investigations reported were 
made at the military school of Joinville, and are divided into 
three classes: I. Gymnastic anthropometry, or determination of 
the development of the thorax, muscles, and dynamics by gym- 
nastic exercises ; 2. Military anthropometry, or the determination of 
thoracic and muscular development by normal military exercises, 
or life in the regiment ; 3. Professional anthropometry, or re- 
searches upon the mean development of the thorax, muscles, and 
dynamics produced by professional or civil life. To these are 
added, verification of the law of the relation of weight to the 
number of centimetres above a metre in stature ; mean dynamic 
force, general and special, of men at twenty-three years of age ; 
conclusions and the demonstration of the utility of gymnastic 
practice in the barracks and in the school. A bibliographic list 
accompanies the essay and adds very much to its value. 

Anthropology in England. — The May number of the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute contains, in addition to the presi- 
dent's address, the following papers of general interest: Austra- 
lian marriage laws, by Rev. Lorimer Fison; Savage and civilized 
warfare, by J. A. Farrer ; Notes on the Jivaros and Canelos In- 
dians, by Alfred Simson ; On the Bheel tribes of the Vindhyan 
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range, by Col. W. Kincaid; The Ethnology of Germany, Part iv: 
the Saxons of nether Saxony, Section 11, by H. H. Howorth. 

Mr. Tylor's address is a model for all such orations. Going 
beyond the custom of his predecessors, he commences with a 
tribute to the work of foreign societies, but, alas, finds no good 
word for American laborers. Following this we are presented 
with a resume of work done by British anthropologists. Mr. 
Fison, in a letter to Mr. Tylor, gives a detailed statement of class 
marriages in Australia, accompanied with a chart. Mr. Farrer 
develops the idea that among savage races there are laws of war; 
that the instances are rare " where no notice nor declaration of 
war is made, but one tribe falls on another with no more warning 
than would be considered obligatory by a pack of wolves." The 
tribes described by Mr. Simson dwell in Ecuador. The author 
has been for years a resident of the country, and speaks from 
personal observation. The Bheel tribes described in Col. Kin- 
caids paper live on the hills and in the villages bordering on the 
Vindhya mountains, a range stretching across Hindostan from 
east to west, just north of the Nerbudda river, extending from 
22 to 25 N. The village Bheels are employed by the people 
among whom they dwell as trackers of stolen property, which 
custom is well described by the author, as well as the methods of 
oath taking, superstitions and marriage ceremonies. 

Mr. Howorth's paper occupies thirty pages of the Journal and 
is a continuation of the author's exhaustive monographs upon the 
tribes inhabiting Europe in the earliest classical times. 

Bibliography: 
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GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

Geology of Egypt and of the Libyan Desert. — Prof. Carl 
Zittel has published in the Abhandlungen of the Royal Academy 
of Munich for 1880, an essay on the above subject. It is largely 
based on the observations and collections of Schweinfurth and 
Giissfeld. As is known, the order of succession of the forma- 
tions in Northern Africa is from the older in the south to the later 
in the north. An exception to this is found in the region border- 
ing the Red sea, where a long extension northward of the primi- 
tive Azoic formation exists. Dr. Zittel shows that the greater 
part of the region west of this primitive plateau consists of the 
upper and lower Nummulitic Eocene. To the south and south- 
west the Cenomanian Cretaceous comes to the surface, the lower 
beds especially appearing from beneath lines of Eocene or upper 
Cenomanian bluffs. The oases are excavations in the latter forma- 
tions, whose bottoms consist of the Lower Cenomanian. 

Vertebrate Paleontology of India. — Dr. Lydekker con- 
tinues to make important contributions to this subject. His 
latest is a memoir on the Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidia, in 
which a great deal of light is thrown on the structure of the den- 
tition of many of the species. Two species are named for the 
first time, Dinotherium sindiense and Mastodon falconeri (a triloph- 
odont), while several others are described for the first time under 
MS. names of Falconer. In a preface the author puts the Indian 
species of Rkinoceridce in order, and gives information not hith- 
erto accessible, by which they may be referred to their proper 
genera. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1880, Dr. 
Lydekker gives a synopsis of the species of extinct Vertebrata 
hitherto found in the peninsula of India. He enumerates twenty- 
eight species of fishes, mostly Palaeozoic; seventeen of Selachii, 
mostly Mesozoic ; thirty-nine Reptilia and Batrachia, divided 



